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STEEL CASTINGS 


The modern techniques in the development of steel cast- 
ings can be more easily appreciated with the realization 
that there were no steel foundries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere three-quarters of a century ago. Although the art 
of molding molten metal has been known for centuries, 
the first steel castings were church bells, which were made 
about 1851 by Jacob Mayer in Westphalia, Germany. 
These bells fascinated the listeners at European exposi- 
tions by their superior quality of tone in comparison with 
the bronze bells then in use. 

Some of the earliest castings in the United States were 
produced by the William Butcher Steel Works, Phila- 
delphia, in July, 1867, for the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway. The records show that these castings were 
crucible-steel crossing frogs and car wheels. Another 
order was placed with this company in 1870 for 3,000 tons 
of cast steel, which was used in the construction of the 
Eads Bridge over the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 
Although the first castings in the United States were 
made in 1861, it was not until ten years later that the 
first company was formed for the production of steel 
castings exclusively. 

The story of the steel castings industry has been one 
of phenomenal growth in our’country. From its incipience 
during the Civil War, the industry had reached a produc- 
tion of 200,000 tons per year by the turn of the present 
century. By 1910 the industry had reached the mark of a 
million tons per annum. World War I boosted production 
to 1,614,000 tons—a peak until a new height of 1,773,000 
tons was achieved in 1929. In the present war, with its 
constant demand for more efficient methods of steel pro- 
duction, the steel castings industry produced 2,743,000 
tons of castings in 1943 alone. The present capacity is 
well beyond 3,000,000 tons per year. 

In the capacity for the production of commercial steel 
castings, Illinois is surpassed only by Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Her 17 commercial steel foundries have an annual 
capacity of 378,720 net tons, whereas the capacities of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, respectively, are 706,092 and 
452,700 net tons. Including the captive steél foundries, 
those which are operated by companies that use the entire 
output of the foundry for their own purposes, there are 
24 foundries in Illinois. The capacities of the commercial 
carbon and low alloy foundries range from 1,000 net tons 
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per year to 120,000 tons per year. Last year the Illinois 
industry produced about 250,000 net tons with a valuation 
of over $60 millions, and employed in excess of 10,000 
employees. 

Although one of our youngest industries, the produc- 
tion of steel castings has played a vital role in war pro- 
duction. Military authorities have recognized that much 
time can be saved by using steel castings, because casts 
deliver metal of approximately the final dimensions re- 
quired for the product. Thus, less machining off is re- 
quired and less waste is incurred, because the boring, 
drilling, or broaching operations necessary in other meth- 
ods of production are unnecessary. Steel castings are im- 
portant components in tanks, guns, gun carriages, military 
transport on land, sea, and air, airplane catapults, half 
tracks, recoil mechanisms, and breech rings for cannon. 
Although 200 steel foundries supplied the country’s needs 
prior to the war, the last few years have witnessed an 
increase to over 350. Taking 1938 as a base of 100, pro- 
duction had increased to 464 by 1942. 

Whereas most of the production of the industry has 
been used for military purposes during the war, there is 
a large civilian demand. As war production is curtailed, 
Illinois may anticipate an even greater demand for her 
steel castings industry in view of the countless products 
which will be desired in the postwar years. Our vast 
transportation system depends directly upon the develop- 
ment and production of the steel castings industry for the 
heavy cast-to-shape metal parts, and for those parts that 
must be precise in dimension and subject to resistance to 
wear and breakage. Steel castings will be found where 
heavy loads and bulk materials are handled. Such ma- 
chines as bulldozers, excavators, threshers, corn pickers, 
tractors, cranes, hoists, and derricks depend upon cast 
steel for structural and moving parts. 

Most of the steel foundries sponsor special investiga- 
tions to improve the quality of steel for casting. Some of 
the research is done collectively through the Technical 
and Research Department of the Steel Founders’ Society 
of America. 

Because of the rapid developments of the past few 
years and the extensive research that is now being under- 
taken, an even wider use of steel castings may be found to 
fulfill the demand for steel products. 
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PRICE CONTROL: 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Congress has just extended price control for another 
year. Price controls and rationing, never popular emer- 
gency measures, have been less popular since V-E Day. 
The OPA has been rather vigorously manhandled both 
by an irate public, which has not liked the way in which 
the Office has handled some food items and ration 
coupons, and by a Congress which wanted “to do some- 
thing about it” but didn’t know quite what to do. Modi- 
fying amendments were defeated, and the OPA will func- 
tion for another year essentially unchanged except for 
certain controls over foods which were given to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The unpopularity of certain elements of price control 
is due to many factors. No one likes to have his profit 
margins limited or his supply of goods restricted. As one’s 
costs rise, the first rule of business calls for an increase 
in selling price, yet the first rule of inflation control 
calls for the holding of prices. The businessman is keenly 
aware of the excess consumer purchasing power, yet he 
is not able to take advantage of either the demand, for 
his supply is limited, or a rise in profit margins, because 
of price controls. Now, with shortages of goods for which 
some hold OPA responsible as a result of certain price 
policies, many former friends have been alienated. 

Much of the criticism of price controls—hence of the 
OPA—is not the fault of the Office itself. The Adminis- 
tration never would come out firmly for controlling all 
prices. The farm bloc always enjoyed a sheltered po- 
sition; certain cost factors, notably wages, were allowed 
to rise and squeeze the profit margins of the producer; 
no successful measures of quality control were provided; 
and profit control frequently superseded price control. A 
willing and cooperative public was alienated early in the 
period by methods quite unbecoming to good public re- 
lations. Enforcement could have been more effective had 
the producing and consuming public been made copartners 
in the worthy cause. 

Despite criticisms and public disclaim, price controls 
have been generally effective. Their severest critics need 
only to study the comparative records of this and other 
nations to realize this fact. Taking 1939 as a base of 100, 
wholesale prices in April, 1945, in Canada had increased 





to 137, in England to 161, and in the United States to 135, 
Cost of living for the same month in the same nations 
was: Canada, 117; England, 127; the United States, 127, 
Prices in all the Continental European nations have beeg 
inflated by hundreds of per cent. Even the closely regu. 
lated prices in the Soviet Union have risen sharply. Con. 
sidering the tremendous increase in our spendable incomes 
and the shortage of goods the record is remarkable. It js 
even more remarkable considering the low per capita 
taxes levied in the United States as compared with 
Canada and England. The volatile elements which make 
for inflation are much more prevalent here than in 
either of those nations. 

The yearly changes in the elements of our price struc. 
ture are shown in the following table, prepared by the 
Bureaus of Labor Statistics and Agricultural Economics; 


ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN Cost oF LIvING, WHOLESALE 
Prices, AND Prices RECEIVED AND Pap BY FARMERS, 1940-44 
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Annual percentage increase 
1940 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 
Cost of living, all items........ a ae 9.7 | 9.0 | 3.3 2.1 
Retail f Sa eee 2.5 16.2 | 17.3 | 3.3 2 
PY eer 4 6.3 | 46 4 2a 3.5 
ir Sint one oa bly oo. - 13.0 oF |). 6.9.7 Sa 
Housefurnishings............ —2.2 16.3 5.9 3.4 11.8 
Fuel, electricity, and ice...... 8 3.4 2.1 2.9 0 
OS FREESE I, eee aa 2.3 — .2 2 | 2 
IS, os cindn noc eune 9 5.8 4.7 4.7 4.2 
Wholesale prices.............. . al 17.0 7.9 2.2 1.5 
eee 3.1 35.9 | 20.2 7.0 3.0 
| AES) See | 2.2 25.8. | $3.2 1.2 —- 1° 
All other (industrial goods) . . Be 11.4 2.3 1.8 1.3 
Prices received by farmers....... 6.1 37.5 | 23.8 | 10.7 2.0 
Prices paid by farmers........... -_ 12.7 9.2 ras 2.4 
| 











The greatest advances were made in farm products, fol- 
lowed by foods and textiles, the latter reflecting the in- 
crease in farm prices of cotton and wool. The smallest 
advances were made by metals and metal products, pri- 
marily because they were the first items brought under 
control. Fuel and electricity advanced only slightly more. 

So long as we are engaged in war we must retain war- 
time price-fixing policies. There is a vast difference be- 
tween price fixing in wartime and price fixing in peace. 
In wartime we must have the greatest possible production 
of essential war material. In peacetime we must encour- 
age the greatest possible production of goods and services. 
This requires free markets, free prices, and free wages, 
all of which are self-regulating within limits. 

Price and wage controls must be retained until \-] 
Day and possibly beyond. In the meantime it is fairly 
certain that some easements may be expected in order 
to get civilian production started. In fact, one of the 
grievous problems now retarding production is a price 
formula for new products. It would be most unfortunate 
if production of new goods were paralyzed by prices 
fixed at levels which would not allow sufficient profit 
margins above costs. A flexible pricing system, rather 
than rigid controls, may be necessary for the transition. 

Despite our personal dislike of price controls and 
rationing we must have them so long as the threat of in- 
flation exists. However, the lawmakers could well look to 
other more inflationary factors and correct them, rather 
than attack the most essential service performed by any 
government agency in keeping the price structure intact. 
We can more easily return to a free economy if the 
framework of the structure still stands. 
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Business in general since the defeat of Germany has been 
experiencing some unpleasant days. The uncertainties of 
cutbacks in war production, coupled with the reconversion 
unknowns, have caused the greatest concern. The prob- 
lem is common to both large and small business. There 


is no doubt but that the demands of the war in the Pacific 
will be adequately met. We are geared for just such de- 
mand. The cutbacks in war production are beginning to 


be felt and business must be prepared for sharper cuts in 
a few months. It would be unduly optimistic to expect 
reconversion to arrest the decline in business activity 
already begun. 

It is estimated that peak war production will be cut 50 
per cent by a year from V-E Day instead of 35 to 40 


per cent as originally announced. There is bound to be a 
certain amount of unevenness in the period of recon- 
version. The problems involved in reconversion are pri- 


marily material and price problems. It is hoped that some 
of the miracles of conversion can again be worked in 
the reconversion period. The best possible coordinated 
efforts are needed to speed the flow of goods to markets, 
to provide employment, to combat the menace of both 
inflation and deflation, and to restore normal markets. 
Industry generally should find reconversion an easier 
problem than that which confronted it four years ago, 
since it will be producing items with which it is thor- 
oughly familiar. Governmental agencies are expected to 
be most cooperative in getting the goods started to flow. 

Legislative changes of far-reaching importance have 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS—JUNE 


been made in the past few weeks which should be watched 
closely by the businessman. The United States shows a 
definite desire to become a leader in world economic 
affairs. The tariff may be reduced as much as 50 per cent 
below present levels. The International Monetary Fund 
will be used to aid in stabilizing currency values, and a 
World Bank for Reconstruction and Development is a 
part of the program. The Export-Import Bank will have 
its lending authority increased, whereas, as a necessary 
concomitant, the Johnson Act will probably be repealed. 
Foreign trade should, under present and future national 
policy, be very great with a heavy excess of exports over 
imports. 

Present indications are that our participation in the 
world security organization will put an entirely different 
cast on trade and commerce. An active foreign trade, 
coupled with the great volume of domestic business, 
should hold production and employment at high levels 
for some time. In making this possible certain govern- 
mental policies, notably domestic tax provisions, and in 
the international field tariff and trade finance policies, 
will play the most important roles. Even though there 
may be many costly months of war in the Pacific ahead, 
the production of materials for finishing the war is far 
overshadowed by the long-run domestic and international 
policies now in the process of completion. Short-run con- 
version problems are, of course, very real and urgent, but 
the businessman should also watch the larger arena of 
world economic affairs. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—JUNE 


The cutbacks in war production have been felt in some 
Iilinois industries, but others show little change in output. 
The diversification of war materials output in Illinois has 
been pointed out previously in this column. The general 
level of output for the State, therefore, should hold well 
above the national average until the war is over. Some 
areas, however, will suffer rapid declines in the next few 
months. The largest cutbacks reported thus far have been 
in the Chicago area. The Studebaker airplane engine 
plant has been completely closed. Concerns making tanks, 
gun carriages, and artillery parts have been cut back 
sharply. Eight Illinois concerns making ammunition com- 
ponents have been affected by reduction in shell-making 
schedules. The cutbacks have affected both prime and 
subcontractors. It is estimated that the volume of war 
contracts in Illinois, which stood at about $3.4 billions on 
April 1, will be reduced by the year-end to about $2.5 
billions, a drop of 26 per cent. This is less than the antici- 


pated decline for the nation as a whole, which is 30 
per cent. 

\ series of strikes has prevailed throughout the na- 
tion. Those taking place in Illinois have been mainly 


in the Chicago area. Employment and pay rolls in the 
State declined 2.2 per cent and 3.8 per cent respectively. 
The average weekly earnings held about the same as the 
high levels of recent months in manufacturing industries. 

The Illinois crops, especially corn, have suffered from 


unseasonable weather which has retarded planting. Con- 
siderable plowing remains to be done and nearly one-fifth 
of the crop is yet unplanted for the State as a whole. Cool, 
wet weather, together with the natural enemies of the 
crops, may cut the acreage and yield materially. Since 
Illinois is the second largest corn-producing State, a par- 
tial crop failure would be most unfortunate in this critical 
year. Soybean acreage is about 35 per cent unplanted. 
With grain feeds so urgently needed, even a partial fail- 
ure of Illinois crops would be a great loss. The peach crop 
forecast is for 1,764,000 bushels, a larger crop than last 
year by 294,000 bushels. 

Department store sales in May were up 13 per cent 
from the levels of April. Reports from national sources 
indicate that retail trade has fallen off because of present 
or anticipated unemployment. This tendency will un- 
doubtedly show up in Illinois business before long. 

Construction is showing signs of marked improve- 
ment in both residential and public building. Material 
shortages are limiting factors and will be for some time. 
Coal production was 9.3 per cent above the levels of the 
last month and petroleum remained practically unchanged 
at 6,068,000 barrels output. Reports indicate an easing 
in the total labor supply available for employment 
throughout the State due to reduction in war production 
demands and a return of service men. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between May, 1944, and May, 1945, in 
various indicators which measure business activity in IIli- 
nois are shown in Chart 1 and Table I. 

Increases occurred in life insurance sales, 22.1 per 
cent; bank debits, 14.8 per cent; farm prices, 3.7 per cent; 
cost of living in Chicago, 3.0 per cent; and department 
store sales, 2.0 per cent. 

Construction contracts awarded increased 10.0 per 
cent, but building permits were down 14.6 per cent. 

Electric power consumption increased 3.5 per cent, 
whereas decreases were recorded for coal production, 10.6 
per cent; and petroleum production, 8.3 per cent. 

Employment in all reporting industries declined 6.3 
per cent and that in manufacturing industries 8.0 per 
cent. Pay rolls also decreased 4,6 per cent and 6.2 per 
cent, respectively, for the same classifications. 

A comparison of the May, 1945, figures with those for 
April shows rather large increases for construction con- 
tracts awarded: 38.2 per cent; department store sales, 
13.0 per cent; coal production, 9.3 per cent; and bank 
debits, 8.3 per cent. The largest decrease was 11.4 per 
cent for building permits. 











TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
May, 1945 
Percentage Change’ Ind 
Indicators from 1935. 
May Apr. | 1939= 
1944 | 1945 | 100 

RI Pee Pe +14.8 | + 8.3 | 218.5 
Building permits*?................. —14.6} —11.4! 85.9 
Cogl SEeGectien . oi ok. ne kcivesses —10.6 | + 9.3 | 148.7 
Construction contracts awarded‘... .| +10.0 | +38.2 76.7 
Cost of living in Chicago®.......... + 3.0} + 1.1] 127.9 
Department store sales*........... + 2.0} +13.0 | 160.6 
Electric power consumption’. ...... + 3.5 | + 2.0] 186.9 
Employment, industry*............ — 6.3 | — 2.2 | 130.6 
Employment, manufacturing?......} — 8.0 | — 2.6 | 142.5 
eS | SA roe pre F + 3.7 0.0 | 175.0 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..... +22.1-}-+ 1.2 | 135.5 
PUG CGM, MONTY 6 vas 5c ee evs ees — 4.6} — 3.8 | 236.7 
Pay rolls, manufacturing®.......... — 6.2| — 4.6 | 276.4 
Petroleum production™............ — 8.3} + 2.1 | 270.9 














*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; "Illinois 
Department of Labor; "Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; ‘Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; ‘Bureau of the Census; ‘Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; “Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; “Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartiord, Connecticut; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 106.0 
for May, 1945, an increase of 1.9 per cent over that for 
May, 1944. The price of farm products increased 5.7 per 
cent; foods, 1.9 per cent; textile products, 1.8 per cent; 
building materials, 1.4 per cent; hides and leather prod- 
ucts, 0.8 per cent; fuel and lighting materials and metals 
and metal products, 0.6 per cent each; and house furnish- 
ing goods, 0.2 per cent. Chemicals and allied products 
declined 0.6 per cent. 

The 106.0 index for May was the highest figure for 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
May, 1944, te May, 1945 


any month since January, 1921, and was an advance of 
0.3 per cent over that of April. Variations in individual 
classifications were slight except for increases of 1.1 per 
cent for foods and 0.7 per cent for farm products. 














TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
May, 1945 
Percentage Change 
1926= 
May Apr. 100 
1944 1945 
All commodities............ +1.9 +0.3 106.0 
Pe I on ns ew aces +5.7 +0.7 129.9 
SMa sc sh ein Lay iain +1.9 +1.1 107.0 
Hides and leather products....| +0.8 0.0 117.9 
TOMES BOOMERS. . oo 6s ccc ee +1.8 0.0 99.6 
Fuel and lighting materials....} +0.6 +0.2 83.7 
Metals and metal products.... . +0.6 +0.1 104.3 
Building materials............ +1.4 +0.2 437.3 
Chemicals and allied products..| —0O 6 0.0 94.9 
House furnishing goods........ +0.2 0.0 104.5 
Miscellaneous commodities... .. . +1.4 0.0 94.8 
eS ae ere +4.2 +0.8 117.7 
Semimanufactured articles... .. +1.4 0.0 95.0 
Manufactured articles......... +0.9 0.0 101.8 
All commodities other than 
Pre +0.9 +0.1 100.6 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food......} +0.9 +0.1 99.4 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


For May, 1945, bank debits in the fifteen reporting 
Illinois cities were 14.8 per cent higher than in May, 1944, 


FINANCE 


and 8.3 per cent above those of April, 1945. These in- 
creases show the influence of the Seventh War Loan 
Drive and the impetus given it by the realization that, 
although V-E Day is past, a heavy war burden is still 
to be carried in order to assure final victory, and con- 
tinued financial participation by the public is a most im- 
portant form of insurance against inflationary tendencies 
during the remainder of the war period and after the war. 

There were increases from the May, 1944, bank debits 
amounting to 11.9 per cent for the Chicago Federal Re- 
serve District, 2.3 per cent for the St. Louis District, and 
21.5 per cent for the United States. Increases from the 
April amounts for the same classifications were 6.3 per 
cent, 13.9 per cent and 10.2 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 





























Percentage Change 
May, 1945, from 
City May May April 

1945 1944 1945 May April 

1944 1945 
Veh .ccSeites ssceteveneus stp vk cares chee hes $6,812,562 $5,935 ,920 $6,291,952 +14.8 + 8.3 
OG... o cnntenndxned beemiadeus wae eabeeeserl 14,812 12,460 13,988 +18.9 + 5.9 
eR ah ne exten tid as gad cel St ak anaes 23,416 17,725 20,460 432.1 +14.4 
COUN wo tiniest owen ait Geka bb hxeema ens 27 ,371 19,903 23 ,687 +37.5 +15.6 
ROR CNEINIIE TS sac kkus.o ob bow cane ae Mouneba 21,797 15,420 18,340 +41.4 +18.8 
CI a oo vo bain eee ac eee ni aeewaieenaae 6,287 ,630 5,464 ,689 5,799,156 +15.1 + 8.4 
I od 5S atere's3'¢- ok taba dk emaintced caaoareanl 20,194 16,380 18,517 +23.3 + 9.1 
SS Se ae, ee EO OR ene Ay Ey ete ey” 38 ,954 34 ,498 38,254 +12.9 + 1.8 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 68,059 80,582 67 ,568 —15.5 + 0.7 
Re i es OS eee 14,132 11,162 12,969 +26.6 + 9.0 
TOO os iu Lanc calls oe Sasso eae tee eae 31,469 27,121 29,275 +16.0 + 7.5 
SD i in cewek ben cits iéedare dee ake aie 14,859 13,372 15,911 +11.1 — 6.6 
is hc dieing ox Sais Weare al dacwdeeaes wales 120,262 111,635 113,942 + 7.7 + 5.5 
ee PO EO OO La, Meio ne, OR 18,400 16,607 17,306 +10.8 + 6.3 
ON ic Vac isw ccc sae teeta are wek 64 ,938 57 ,847 59,114 +12.3 + 9.9 
IEE 35.050 5 koe yes Pion eee eae ke 46,269 36,519 43 ,465 +26.7 + 6.5 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


The $63,496,000 for ordinary life insurance sales in 
Illinois in May, 1945, was an increase of 22.1 per cent 
over those for May, 1944, aid of 1.2 per cent over those 
for the preceding month. Sales in the United States in- 
creased 19.9 per cent and 2.7 per cent, respectively, in the 
corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income in Illinois as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics was $89,233,000 
tor March, 1945, a decrease of 13.5 per cent from that of 
a year ago but an increase of 10.2 per cent over the 
amount for the previous month. For corresponding 
periods, cash farm income in the United States decreased 
3.4 per cent and increased 2.5 per cent, respectively. 


Commercial Failures 


Illinois had 3 commercial failures with liabilities of 
$63,000 in April, 1945, as compared with 11 failures with 
liabilities of $69,000 in April, 1944. For the first four 
months of the year there were 20 failures with liabilities 
of $512,000, whereas for the same period in 1944 there 
were 46 failures with liabilities of $519,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 














April January-April 
Year 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 

ae 3 $ 63 20 $ 512 
ETE Se 11 69 46 519 
a ee 23 134 129 855 
Se ec <ca raed 76 607 312 3,434 
eS le ae 78 1,300 298 3,922 
RE eee a, 106 1,131 390 3,763 

















Source: Dun's Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for May, 
1945, was 5,048,007 tons, a decrease of 10.6 per cent from 
that of May, 1944, but an increase of 9.3 per cent over 
that of April, 1945. The output for the month was 48.7 
per cent above the average for the period 1935-1939. 

Shaft mines reported May production amounting to 
3,964,882 tons and strip mines accounted for 1,443,125 
tons. The number of shipping mines reporting was 105; 
the number of men who worked was 24,483; and the 
average number of days worked was 19.4. 


Petroleum 


In May, 1945, petroleum production in Illinois was 6,068,- 
000 barrels, a decrease of 8.3 per cent from that of May, 
1944, but an increase of 2.1 per cent above that of 
April, 1945. 

The number of new producing wells completed in May, 
1945, was 82 compared with 78 in the same month last 
year and 69 last month. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production in Illinois for April, 1945, 
as shown by the report of the Federal Power Commission, 
was 1,129,253,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 5.9 per 
cent over that for April, 1944, but a decrease of 6.8 per 
cent from that for March, 1945. 

The amount produced in the United States showed an 
increase of 1.2 per cent for April over that for April last 
year but a decrease of 4.6 per cent from March, 1945. 


Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest utility companies in Illinois re- 
ported that in May, 1945, they sold ultimate consumers 
1,045,120,447 kilowatt hours of electricity. This was an 
increase of 3.5 per cent over sales for May, 1944, and a 
rise of 2.0 per cent from those for April, 1945, 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In May, 1945, building permits valued at $4,958,686 
were issued in the 191 reporting Illinois cities, a decrease 
of 14.6 per cent from those of May, 1944, and of 11.4 
per cent from those of April, 1945. 


The figure for new nonresidential building was more 
than double that for May, 1944, whereas, for the same — 
comparison, residential building was down 45.5 per cent 
and additions, alterations, repairs, and installations de- 
clined 13.2 per cent. Compared with April, new nonresi- 
dential building was up 8.6 per cent and additions, altera- 
tions, repairs, and installations increased 21.5 per cent. 
However, these gains were more than counterbalanced 
by a decline of 36.5 per cent in new residential building. 

For the first five months of 1945, building permits 
amounted to $22,993,427, an increase of 9.8 per cent over 
those for the corresponding period in 1944, and were 
almost triple those for the same period in 1943. 

The value of building permits for Chicago for May, 
1945, was $2,086,043, a decrease of 35.1 per cent from 
that of May, 1944, and of 26.5 per cent from that of April, 
1945. The valuation for the first five months of the year 
was $11,275,793, a decrease of.8.7 per cent from the 
$12,349,066 issued in the corresponding period in 1944. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts.awarded in May, 
1945, was $12,745,000, an increase of 10.0 per cent over 
those for May, 1944, and of 38.2 per cent above the April, 
1945, figure. ) 

The amount recorded for residential building was 16.2 
per cent more than that for May a year ago; nonresi- 
dential building, 6.2 per cent; and public works and 
utilities, 6.1 per cent. 

The greater part of the gain for the month can be 
attributed to contracts for public works and _ utilities, 
which were almost three and one half times the April 
amount, whereas the amount for total building showed a 
gain of only 1.6 per cent, because the gain of 16.2 per 
cent in residential building was almost counterbalanced by 
a decrease of 18.0 per cent in nonresidential building. 

Contracts awarded for the first five months of 1945 
totaled $69,893,000, an increase of 41.3 per cent over those 
for the same period in 1944. 

The value of total construction awarded in the 37 
Eastern States in May, 1945, was 68 per cent more than 
in May last year. Total contracts for the first five months 
of this year showed a gain of 57 per cent over those for 
the corresponding period last year. 


Table V 
. CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Percentage Change 
May, 1945, from 
May May April 
Type of Construction 1945 1944 1945 
May April 
1944 1945 





Total Construction. .|$12,745 $11,588 $9,222 +10.0 |+ 38.2 








Total Building........ 7,876 6,997 7,754 +12.6 1+ 1.6 
Residential. ........ 5,165 4,445 4,446 +16.2 |+ 16.2 
Nonresidential...... 2,711 2,552 3,308 + 6.2 |— 18.0 

Public works and 

| Pee ar 4,869 4,591 1,468 + 6.1 |+231.7 




















Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 37 independent department stores in IIli- 
nois indicate that sales were 2 per cent higher in May, 
1945, than in May, 1944, and 13 per cent above those for 
April, 1945. Normally the composition of department store 
sales is largely determined by the size of consumers’ 
incomes and changes in style but it has been greatly af- 
fected since the outbreak of the war by restricted produc- 
tion, scarcity of goods, and increases in various taxes. 
Department store sales for the first five months of the 
year were 11 per cent higher than in the same period last 
year. 

Chicago had 8 reporting independent department 
stores, whose sales for May, 1945, were 3 per cent higher 
than those for the same month a year ago and 13 per cent 
higher than for last month. For the first five months of 
1945, their sales were 11 per cent above those for the 
corresponding period in 1945. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 

















Percentage Change 

May,1945, from 
Kind of Business 

May April 
1944 1945 
TOT Aka cee tiabiieks 5 exskueriedivn — 2 +9 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... + 2 +13 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... — 3 +7 
Foot Gas ewantes sos teaeenc cars —4 + 6 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) +4 + 6 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) —4 + 6 
Meat markets, fish markets........ —17 + 5 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. . . + 7 + 1 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 5 + § 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 5 + 5 
ee.” ee er re + 2 + 6 
General Stores (with foods).......... — 3 +7 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +9 +1 
RRS Or te eA ae +12 +67 
F i SD > = kon dpe cc bnadvouek — 2 +14 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... — 1 +14 
Draage OS nn ks g Sages 5 os CRE s Kee +4 + § 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . — 9 +15 
Ape RAR. . cca cmsecaes 20 cee — § +10 
Men’s clothing and furnishings stores —13 +15 
Family clothing stores............ —- 8 +10 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores. .... + 1 + 7 
Re ere porn - — 6 +18 
ee ee ee +14 +28 
Automotive Group. .......sg0eeee- —31 — 7 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —32 — 7 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group... . — 6 + 3 
Furniture stores................-- — 8- + 1 
Household appliance dealers....... +29 +17 
LLumber-Building-Hardware Group .. . + 1 + 2 
Hardware stores: . . 6c. biee ssw svn — 3 0 
Lumber-building materials dealers . . + 2 + 3 
Mines is 5 hss 05s oe 8b ae —10 +19 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,815 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Illinois for May, 1945, were 3 per cent 
lower than those for the corresponding month last year, 
but 7 per cent higher than last month. The amount for 
the January-May period of 1945 was 5 per cent higher 
than for the corresponding period last year. 

Increases in sales for May, 1945, compared with those 
for the same month a year ago were reported for house- 
hold appliance dealers, 29 per cent; jewelry stores, 14 per 
cent; florists, 12 per cent; liquor stores, 9 per cent; candy, 
nut, and confectionery stores, 7 per cent; eating and 
drinking places and restaurants, cafeterias, and lunch 
rooms, 5 per cent each; drug stores and grocery stores, 4 
per cent each; drinking places and lumber-building ma- 
terials dealers, 2 per cent each; and women’s ready-to- 
wear stores and the lumber-building-hardware group, 
1 per cent each. There were decreases in sales for motor 
vehicle dealers, 32 per cent; the automotive group, 31 per 
cent; meat markets and fish markets, 17 per cent; and 
men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 13 per cent. Twelve 
other classifications had declines varying from 1 per cent 
to 9 per cent. 

Compared with figures for a month ago, the following 
increases occurred: florists, 67 per cent; jewelry stores, 
28 per cent; shoe stores, 18 per cent; household appliance 
dealers, 17 per cent; men’s clothing and furnishings stores 
and dry goods and general merchandise stores, 15 per 
cent each; filling stations and fuel and ice dealers, 14 per 
cent each; and the apparel group and family clothing 
stores, 10 per cent each. Sixteen other categories had in- 
creases of from | per cent to 7 per cent; one showed no 
change; and two registered declines. 

Chicago had 594 reporting independent retail stores 
other than department stores, whose sales for May, 1945, 
were 2 per cent less than for May, 1944, but 5 per cent 
higher than for April, 1945. Sales for the first five months 
of the year were 5 per cent higher than in the same 
period last year. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 


A eee omte oe “ 
_— ——- 

















Percentage Change 
May, 1945, from 
City and Population Group 

May April 

1944 1945 

Cities—100,000 and over.......... 0 + 8 
RS, eT a OTN 0 + 8 
DOES ci wess Gea Uaebte outa — 7 +10 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... — 6 +9 
RE sk sa skid Abn Ws eed — 6 + 7 
gS ny 4 eee +2 +15 
SN oe ere EES ee — 8 +7 
TIE Si « <v'« sth ak iba dddns —12 +7 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... 0 +12 
RE nn kntso s seats atte bas —A4 +5 
EG cated a 00 wn oe es + 3 +22 
RE yarn ee ee a ae —i1 +12 
DOROUINIOG, os 0:65 0.b s ccascswane — 8 +9 
Pe ah wis Cad ont acek os dees +9 +15 
Rock Island-Moline............ —4 +4 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... — 1 +9 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. — 8 +4 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. — 3 +12 
Places of less than 2,500.......... + 1 + 8 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS ‘ 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

In May, 1945, employment, as reported by a sample 
group of Illinois industrial establishments, was 2.2 per 
cent less than in April, 1945, and pay rolls for the same 
group declined 3.8 per cent. Employment decreased 6.3 
per cent from that of May, 1944, and pay rolls declined 
4.6 per cent. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments was 
2.6 per cent less than in April. Declines occurred in trans- 
portation equipment, 7.9 per cent; metals and machinery, 
1.9 per cent; chemicals and allied products, 1.8 per cent; 
textiles, 1.5 per cent; clothing and millinery, 1.4 per cent; 
food, beverages, and tobacco, 1.3 per cent; and paper 


goods, printing, and publishing, 0.3 per cent. Advances 


occurred for rubber products, 4.0 per cent; wood and 
allied products, 1.1 per cent; and stone, clay, and glass, 
0.5 per cent. There was no change in leather and allied 
products. Pay rolls declined 4.6 per cent from those for 
the previous month because of decreases in transporta- 
tion equipment, 11.6 per cent; clothing and millinery, 7.5 
per cent; metals and machinery, 3.8 per cent; chemicals 
and allied products, 3.2 per cent; textiles, 2.0 per cent; 
leather and allied products, 0.7 per cent; rubber products, 
0.6 per cent; and wood and allied products, 0.3 per cent, 
Increases occurred for stone, clay, and glass, 2.2 per cent; 
and food, beverages, and tobacco, 0.5 per cent. 
Nonmanufacturing industries showed a decrease of 0.9 
per cent in the May, 1945, employment figure from that 
for April and recorded a decline of 0.3 per cent for the 
pay roll comparison. An employment drop of 6.8 per cent 
for mail order houses accounted for most of this decline, 
Average weekly earnings for Illinois workers declined 
slightly; for all reporting establishments they were $46.58. 
In the manufacturing industries they were $55.14 for men, 
$34.57 for women, and $49.32 for the two combined. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 








Percentage Change May, 1945, from April, 1945 





| Nonmanufacturing 












































City—A All Reporting Manufacturing 
ali tics Establishments Establishments | Establishments 
is 
| Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls 
Tre EE Cs o.oo p'ewicidwen owes —2.2 | =. —2.6 — 4.6 —0.9 —0.3 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. —2.4 — 3.9 —2.8 — 4.7 —1.1 —0.7 
NE ina Fonds cova ceewanes —2.0 —-34 | —2.3 — 4.2 —1.3 —0.3 
SED GEUOD. on nhc cctccneseetees —4.3 — 6.5 —4.9 | 6.7 +0.7 =—$.2 
DOWNSTATE AREA . . oo cccccsekcscs —1.9 — 3.7 —2.2 | — 4.3 +0.2 +1.4 
Alton-Wood River area.............. —1.8 — 0.7 —1.9 —- 0.7 +6.3 +5.9 
ERE EE SS ee a ee —0.1 — 4.2 —0.4 — 4.4 +5.6 +4.1 
OS RE Aree eee eT ae +0.4 — 1.2 +0.5 | - 1.2 ‘on ae 
Bloomington-Normal................ —1.7 + 0.7 —1.8 + 0.7 —0.4 +1.5 
SEES ist tabs ncaa veeend owls +2.1 — 2.1 +1.8 — 2.7 +4.1 +7.3 
Ee Ee oe Pe eae eo! —3.5 — 4.4 —3.8 — 4.6 +1.2 +0.4 
ee er cee —0.9 — 1.8 —0.8 — 1.8 —1.5 —1.7 
DEY a c..4' Sake Pati a6 ne bia See ae —1.1 — 1.7 —1.5 — 1.8 +2.8 —0.5 
ON «ths eR oe Score. ame Pea om —2.9 — 1.8 —3.3 — 2.1 ee red 
Ne RN ea Ee Oe oe —0.4 — 3.1 —0.5 — 3:3 
ee ee aes a ae —0.5 — 3.6 —0.4 — 3.6 Rais on 
ONSEN iat Re OE i ie eS 2 | —f.9 — 1.2 1.9 — 1.3 +2.7 +0.1 
Kankakee-Bradley area.............. —9.3 —18.3 —10.2 —18.9 ren oes 
REP ee ae Be —1.9 — 3.0 —1.7 — 2.9 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby................ +0.9 +16.0 +1.1 +16.5 
Se Pe He ee! —4.8 — 7.9 —5.1 — 8.1 eee $ eee 
EE ee oe eee —1.1 —10.6 —1.1 —11.1 —0.8 +1.8 
CMR. 2 0 cdvent an tot einen teats | +5.8 +13.0 +6.1 +12.7 te a 
a 2g Fer rere aa, ae —1.4 — 3.0 —1.5 — 2.9 —0.3 —3.4 
SNE de 8; cast ese 5 cuteenek eens s | —0.5 +15.0 —0.7 +15.7 +2.1 —0.1 
NE Ae I Pa ORD | 1.0 — 1.6 -10 | —1.5 —1.6 —5.5 
a ele are ie eae ae +01 <-> +2 Oh ci = 
I is i ih a sara ocka Reiinte a a6 —0.7 | + 1.0 —1.0 | + 1.1 +1.1 +0.8 
a Se ea —3.6 -— 32 —3.6 — 3.3 ae 
RR RAS ee ee +1.9 +47 +1.8 + 4.7 
ME Dine GU ies iv cenieivenieds =.7 | =70 | +3. -10.3 | +400 | 42.4 
Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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COST OF 


(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living in Ghicago on the 
1935-1939 base was 127.9 for May, 1945, an increase of 
3.0 per cent over that for May, 1944, and of 1.1 per cent 
over that for April, 1945. The rise in the cost of living 
over the figure for a year ago was the result of increases 
in the cost of clothing, 6.1 per cent; food, 3.9 per cent; 
miscellaneous items, 2.8 per cent; house furnishings, 2.0 


per cent; and fuel, electricity and ice, 0.8 per cent. Rents 


were surveyed in December. 

The increase of 1.1 per cent for the month in the 
index for all items was due to increases in the price of 
food, 2.4 per cent; fuel, electricity, and ice, 0.7 per cent; 
house furnishings, 0.3 per cent; and clothing, 0.1 per cent. 
There was no change in the cost of miscellaneous items, 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 























Percentage Change 
May, 1945, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
May April 100 
1944 1945 

All Stn. cS gw cee +3.0 +1.1 127.9 
OS Re ee i +3.9 +2.4 139.5 
Red PE +6.1 +0.1 139.5 

DME. c ietas wehke ees . . * 
Fuel, electricity, and ice +0.8 +0.7 105.9 
House furnishings..... . +2.0 +0.3 138.4 
Miscellaneous......... +2.8 0.0 122.3 





*December survey. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


LIVING 


and the increase in the cost of clothing was due to higher 
prices for men’s business shirts and straw hats. Higher 
prices for living room sets were largely responsible for 
the increase in the house furnishings index, and a rise in 
the price of bituminous coal caused the increase in the 
fuel, ice, and electricity group. 


Retail Food Prices 


The rise of 3.9 per cent in the cost of food in Chicago 
for May, 1945, over that for May a year ago was mainly 
due to an increase in the price of fresh fruits and vege- 


tables, 12.2 per cent; the fruit and vegetable group, 9.5 


per cent; eggs, 7.1 per cent; sugar and sweets, 2.5 per 
cent; cereals and bakery goods, 2.4 per cent; and meats, 
1.8 per cent. Changes in the other classifications were 
slight. The 2.4 per cent gain over the index for the 
previous month was chiefly the result of an increase of 
11.4 per cent in the price of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

In May, 1945, the price of food in Peoria was 2.8 per 
cent above that for May, 1944. The price of eggs in- 
creased 13.0 per cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 11.6 
per cent; the fruit and vegetable group, 8.8 per cent; dried 
fruits and vegetables, 3.4 per cent; canned fruits and 
vegetables, 1.5 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 1.0 
per cent; and sugar and sweets, 0.1 per cent. There was a 
decline in the price of fats and oils, 1.0 per cent. Most of 
the increase of 0.9 per cent in the cost of food over that 
for last month can be attributed to rises in the cost of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 3.7 per cent; and eggs, 2.1 
per cent. 

There was an increase of 2.7 per cent in the cost of 
food in Springfield in May, 1945, over that for the same 
month’a year ago. The price of eggs increased 19.0 per 
cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 9.1 per cent; the fruit 
and vegetable group, 6.4 per cent; sugar and sweets, 2.5 
per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 1.3 per cent; meats, 
0.3 per cent; canned fruits and vegetables, 0.2 per cent; 
and fats and oils, 0.1 per cent. Comparison with the price 
of food for April, 1945, shows an increase of 1.6 per cent. 
The principal changes were .an increase in the cost of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 6.9 per cent; and in that of 
eggs, 6.0 per cent. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
































Percentage Change May, 1945, from 
Commodity Group May, 1944 April, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
BE I sido nn tt Os ni Bis Res See +3.9 +2.8 +2.7 +2.4 +0.9 +1.6 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 2.4 + 1.0 + 1.3 + 0.3 0.0 0.0 
ENS Sei ARR, Been Poet See + 1.8 — 0.4 + 0.3 + 0.3 0.0 +0.2 
CEE, ona x dud nucweae eekee + 0.4 — 0.3 -— 0.1 —- 0.1 —0.1 0.0 
OR SOR ey ey eee re pee: + 7.1 +13.0 +19.0 — 0.6 +2.1 +6.0 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 9.5 + 8.8 + 6.4 + 8.9 +2.7 +4.9 
PR FB eke hee sas cceev ete +12.2 +11.6 + 9.1 +11.4 +3.7 +6.9 
Ce oe ok oun ek ea wis SS + 0.8 + 1.5 + 0.2 + 0.1 +0.3 0.0 
DR isk sa cakes ieee kes «eal eee — 0.8 + 3.4 — 0.6 + 0.5 0.0 +0.2 
UNS Fas inn wg wee Fe Nase dea et anew — 0.2 — 0.3 — 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
MNEs u's cnc gadiobeka denies + 0.1 — 1.0 + 0.1 — 0.3 +0.5 +0.3 
DUG ANON CNN 5. oso’ wc cd HT awe huede + 2.5 + 0.1 + 2.5 — 0.2 0.0 +0.2 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, brass, 
bricks, glass, flour, leather, paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, liquid 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and buildin 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other industries. 

Decreased operations in manufacture of chemicals, ex- 
plosives, and soap, paper boxes, bags, and tubes, non-ferrous 
metals, and in petroleum refining resulted in declines of 1.8 
per cent in employment and 0.7 per cent in pay rolls. Bank 
debits were 5.9 per cent higher than in April, and 18.9 per 
cent above those for May, 1944. Retail sales were 4 per cent 
less than a year ago, but showed a gain of 5 per cent for the 
month. Building permit valuations declined 27.2 per cent from 
the April figure. 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

The declines of 0.1 per cent in employment and 4.2 per 
cent in pay rolls were due mainly to reduced activity in the 
machinery and machine tool and sheet iron industries. For 
nonmanufacturing concerns, employment rose 5.6 per cent 
and pay rolls, 4.1 per cent. Bank debits rose 14.4 per cent for 
the month and 32.1 per cent on a yearly basis. Retail sales 
were 22 per cent higher than in April and 3 per cent above 
the volume for a year ago. The valuation of building permits 
issued, $31,340, represented a 61.8 per cent increase over the 
amount for April. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

There was a diverse trend of a 0.4 per cent gain in 
employment and a 1.2 per cent decline in pay rolls. Foundries 
and forges and heating and plumbing equipment concerns 
reported smaller wage payments. The volume of retail sales 
was 12 per cent higher than in April but 11 per cent below 
the figure for May, 1944. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Similar conditions in the important heating and plumb- 
ing equipment concerns accounted for a decline of 1.7 per 
cent in employment accompanied by an increase of 0.7 per cent 
in pay rolls for the area. Car building and repairing estab- 
lishments reduced their activity. Bank debits rose 15.6 per 
cent on a monthly, and 37.5 per cent on a yearly, basis. Re- 
tail sales were 9 per cent above those for April, but 8 per 
cent less than a year ago. Building activity was negligible 
as compared with the valuation of permits issued in April. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 

Again declines in both employment and pay rolls oc- 
curred for the group of reporting industries. Reduced opera- 
tions by the transportation equipment, agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery and machine tool, sheet iron, car building, 
chemicals, explosives, and soap, and miscellaneous manu- 
facturers caused decreases of 2.3 per cent in employees and 
42 per cent in wages paid. Mail order houses accounted for 








* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Laber Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


most of the employment decline shown for the nonmanufac- 
turing group, but their wage payments were higher than in 
April. Bank debits rose 8.4 per cent in the month and were | 
15.1 per cent more than a year ago. Retail sales were un- 
changed on a yearly basis and 8 per cent higher than the 
April figure. The valuation of building permits issued de- 
clined 26.5 per cent from the April figure. The cost of living 
was 3.0 per cent higher than a year ago, having risen 1.1 per 
cent in the month. Retail prices of food were 3.9 per cent 
higher, than in May, 1944 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

A similar diverse trend in the car building and repair 
and men’s work clothes industries accounted for an increase 
of 2.1 per cent in number of workers and a decline of 21 
per cent in wage payments. Bank debits were 9.1 per cent 
higher than in April, and 23.3 per cent above those for May, 
1944. March volume of retail sales showed a 34.6 per cent gain 
over the previous month and was 25.8 per cent above that 
for March, 1944. No building activity was reported for the 
month. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

Substantial decreases of 3.5 per cent in employment and 
4.4 per cent in pay rolls for this area resulted primarily from 
reduced activity in chemicals, explosives, and soap, heating 
and plumbing equipment, and aircraft and parts manufac- 
turers. Nonmanufacturing establishments reported small gains 
for both items. Bank debits showed only a slight increase 
for the month but were 12.9 per cent higher than in May, 1944, 
Retail sales were 6 per cent less than a year ago but 7 per 
cent more than in April. The valuation of building permits 
issued in the month was 13.5 per cent higher than the April 
amount. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad ‘re zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

Decreased activity in the meat packing, blast furnace and 
rolling mills, chemicals, explosives, and soap, and heating 
and plumbing equipment industries largely accounted for de- 
clines of 0.9 per cent in employment and 1.8 per cent in pay 
rolls for the area. Department and variety stores reported 
fewer workers. Bank debits were practically unchanged for 
the month but showed a drop of 15.5 per cent from the 
amount for May, 1944. The volume of retail sales was 2 
per cent greater than a year ago, and 15 per cent higher than 
in April. Construction activity dropped sharply; the valua- 
tion of building permits issued was 75.4 per cent less than 
in April. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

The declines of 1.1 per cent in employment and 1.7 per 
cent in pay rolls reflected conditions in the important watches, 
clocks, and jewelry industry. For the nonmanufacturing group 
wage payments declined 0.5 per cent but there was an increase 
of 2.8 per cent in employees. Bank debits rose 9.0 per cent 
for the month and were 26.6 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Department store sales showed gains of 6.6 per cent and 1.8 
per cent, respectively, over figures for April, 1945, and May, 
1944. A decline of 11.7 per cent occurred in valuation of 
building permits for the month. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, are, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) ; ; : 
Decreased operations in electrical machinery, machinery 
and machine tools, and cutlery/ edge tools, and hardware 
establishments were the principal cause of the declines of 
2.9 per cent in employment and 1.8 per cent in wage payments. 
The $4,900 of building permits issued in May represented a 
substantial gain of 69.0 per cent over the April figure. 


portant industrial 
roofing, gas ranges, fire bric 


Declines of 1.7 per cent in employment and 1.2 per cent 
in pay rolls for this area occurred because increases shown by 
blast furnaces and rolling mills, foundries and forges were 
more than offset by substantial decreases in car repairing, 
paper goods, and chemicals, explosives, and soap concerns. 
Bank debits were 16.0 per cent higher than a year ago and 
7.5 per cent above those for April. Retail sales were 15 per 
cent above the April volume and 9 per cent higher than in 
May, 1944. Department store sales also showed favorable 
trends. The valuation of building permits declined 58.6 per 
cent from the April amount. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

The sharp declines of 9.3 per cent in employment and 18.3 
per cent in pay rolls resulted from severely reduced opera- 
tions in the agricultural implement and heating and plumbing 
equipment industries. Department store sales reflected these 
conditions by dropping 5.5 per cent from the April volume 
and 22.9 per cent from the volume for May, 1944. A note- 
worthy gain of 88.5 per cent brought building permit valua- 
tions up to $34,813. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

Reduced activity in the machinery and machine tool con- 
cerns was the chief cause of the declines of 4.8 per cent in 
number of workers and 7.9 per cent in wage payments. Bank 
debits fell off 2.8 per cent for the month but were 22.6 per 
cent higher than in May, 1944. March sales tax collections 
showed gains of 26.8 per cent and 23.3 per cent, respectively, 
over figures for February, 1945, and March, 1944. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 


For the area, employment declined 1.4 per cent and pay 
rolls, 3.0 per cent. There were fewer workers and smaller 
wage payments for baking concerns, blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, chemicals, explosives, and soap, and machinery, and 
machine tool industries. Department and variety stores and 
public utilities reported decreases for both items. Bank debits 
showed gains of 5.5 per cent.over the April figure and 7.7 
per cent over that for May, 1944. Retail sales were 7 per cent 
less than a year ago but 10 per cent greater than in April. 
Building permit valuations more than tripled in the month, 
the May amount being $156,004. Costs of food rose 0.9 per 
cent for the month and were 2.8 per cent higher than a 


year ago. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 
ranges, 


producing stoves, furnaces, 
em om — lumbing and pred gene mee Fg = — 
Agricultural eo are stored and processed.) 

A similarly diverse trend in the machinery and machine 
tool, other transportation, and shoe manufacturing industries 
caused a slight decline of 0.5 per cent in employment in con- 
trast with a sharp increase of 15.0 per cent in pay rolls. Bank 
debits were 6.3 per cent higher than in April and 10.8 per 
cent above the amount for eg 1944. A substantial gain of 
46.6 per cent oceurred in the valuation of building permits. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an im nt 
manufacturing center for machine tools, piston rings, oe auto- 
mobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, textiles, dware, wood 
and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment.) 

The slight declines of 1.0 per cent in employment and 
1.6 per cent in pay rolls occurred mainly because of reduced 
activity in the machinery and machine tool, cutlery, edge tools 
and hardware, foundry and forge products, agricultural imple- 
ment, automobile, and furniture and cabinet work industries. 
Bank debits were 9.9 per cent above the April figure and 12.3 
per cent more than a year ago. Electric sales to ultimate con- 
sumers showed little change. Retail sales were 8 per cent 
below those for May, 1944, but 7 per cent above the amount 
for April, 1945. Plans for a large generator plant added 
notably to substantial gains in building permits for the month, 
the amount issued being $828,391. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine t iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
factories, Sess ack. pence povdecan, tone: Melton akin mabe eae 
wear, oils and paints, Roxtiles, and electric sehold supplies.) 

For Rock Island, employment declined 2.3 per cent, where- 
as pay rolls rose 0.1 per cent, reflecting a similar diverse 
trend in the agricultural implement industry. Electfical ma- 
chinery and rubber products concerns reported declines for 
both items. Bank debits were 29.5 per cent higher than a 
year ago and 5.7 per cent above the April figure. Building 
permits registered a sharp decline of 67.5 per cent. A slight 
decline of 1.1 per cent in employment in Moline and a sub- 
stantial drop of 10.6 per cent in pay rolls reflected conditions 
in the agricultural implement industry. Machinery and ma- 
chine tool plants also decreased wage payments. Bank debits 
fell off 6.6 per cent for the month but were 11.1 per cent 
higher than in May, 1944. Building permits made a good 
gain of 45.7 per cent. 

Retail sales for the area were 4 per cent higher than in 
April but 4 per cent less than a year ago. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

The slight decline of 0.7 per cent in employment oc- 
curred because there were fewer workers in the flour, feed, 
and cereal and boot and shoe industries. Most of the pay 
roll gain of 1.0 per cent resulted from increased wage pay- 
ments in the agricultural implements group. Bank debits were 
26.7 per cent higher than a year ago and 6.5 per cent above 
the April amount. Retail sales were 7 per cent greater than 
in April, but 12 per cent less than those for May, 1944. Build- 
ing permit valuations registered a sharp decline of 72.0 per 
cent. Retail costs of food were 2.7 per cent higher than in 
May, 1944, and rose 1.6 per cent for the month. 
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